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HEE ARR OREREINSY 


PREFACE. 


HIS Diſcourſe was printed chiefly for the 
purpoſe of being diſtributed amongſt my 
Pariſhioners 3 and it is publiſhed in the humble 
hope of contributing ſomewhat towards making the 
Principles contained in it more extenſively known, 
or rather more generally regarded, than in the 
reſtleſs Diſpoſition of the preſent Times ſeems to 
be the caſe. | 


Riches, Luxury, Oſtentation, and an evil Spirit of 
wanton diſquiſition, have nearly put all ſerious Re- 
flection and ſober Conduct out of countenance ; and 
thrown ſo thick a veil over the Eyes of Many, that 
the Vengeance apparently threatened by an outraged 
God upon the heinous crimes and impious provo- 
cations of a late flouriſhing and potent Kingdom 
appear to have little or no effect in removing it. 


How 
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How then, it may be aſked, ſhall the gentle Voice 
of Reaſon or Religion be heard among the waves of 
a tumultuous World ? 


Caſt thy Bread upon the waters, ſays the Wiſe 
King, and Thou ſhalt find it after many days, In 
the Morning ſow thy ſeed, and in the Evening with- 
hold not thy hand; for Thou canſt not tell which 
ſhall proſper, this or that. 


There ſeemed likewiſe, amidſt the ſeveral excellent 
Publications in allay of the Ferment occaſioned by 
the new Doctrines in Politics, ſome room for the in- 
troduction of the Argument principally inſiſted upon 
in the following Pages. 


THE 
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AND THAT YE STUDY TO BE QUIET, AND TO DO 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


HERE can be none in this Congregation, who 
are not thoroughly convinced of the exiſtence 
of a God ; who are not moreover well acquainted 


with the nature of his ſeveral Attributes of Immen- 
ſity, of Power, of Omnipreſence, of Wiſdom, and 


of Goodneſs. 
If then there be a God, the Maker of the heavens 
and the earth, and all that them inherit; if He, 


who made, continues to uphold, preſervt, invigo- 


rate, direct every the ſmalleſt movement in the 
vaſt machine of Univerſe; if He gave to every thing 


living its peculiar properties and propenſities with 


B an 
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an evident intention that the due cultivation and gra- 
tification of them ſhould directly lead to the acqui- 
ſition of the chief happineſs of each ſeveral Agent; 
if the ſame God has endowed Mankind with reaſon 
and gratitude; he certainly endowed them with rea- 
ſon to conſtitute them Kings, he endowed them 
with gratitude to conſtitute them Prieſts of this ter- 
reſtrial Globe; he aſſuredly inveſted them with theſe 
high dignities and attributes, that men of all kin- 


dreds and denominations, of all ranks and condi- 


tions (being all partakers of one common. nature, 
and all equally reſponſible. for their behaviour) ſhould 
be under an indiſpenſible obligation of knowing God 
as he is; of knowing, that it is He, who hath made 


us, and not We ourſelves.; that We are his people 
and the ſheep of his paſture. 


For it is the capacity of underſtanding this cir- 


cumſtance, that draws the great and ſtriking line of 


difference between us, and other creatures, which 
have pretenſions to ſome degree of the reaſoning fa- 
culty. It is this privilege, that in a more eſpecial 
manner diſtinguithes us from the wily ape, the half 


reaſoning elephant, and the ſagacious dog. It is the 
obſervance of the duties ariſing from this ſuperior 
capacity, that in reality conſtitutes us Kings and 
Prieſts of the terreſtrial creation. 


And 
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And therefore ſo far as we are 1gnorant of or de- 
part from the obligations reſulting from thoſe rela- 
tions, ſo far we are ignorant of or depart from the 
very condition and law of our Exiſtence. 

From the ſame principles it manifeſtly follows, 
that as Men, as Children of one common parent, as 
Individuals of a highly favoured ſpecies, connected 
together under various forms of aſſociation by the 
general bonds of ſociety, we ought to live under the 
influence of thoſe principles, to cultivate thoſe affec- 
tions, which were given us by the Author of all 
Good to make our nature lovely ; and are the eſta- 
bliſhed means of ſecuring happineſs to ourſelves, 
and to our fellow creatures. 

As Evgliſhmen, or Members of a particular Com- 
munity, we ought to live in dutiful, manly and 
uniform ſubjection to thoſe Laws of ſocial union and 
protection, which under the direction of an over- 
ruling Providence have been ordained by the wiſdom 
of our Forefathers, and ſanctioned by the experience 
of their general Utility: We ought to pay the reſ- 
pect due to ſuperior ſtations without ſervility, with- 
out hypocrily ; as a debt due to the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and therefore to God, the 
Author of that nature. | 
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8 THE DUTIES OF MAN, 
Submiſſion to thoſe Laws, and Obedience to the 

Civil Magiſtrate, form ſo important a part of the Se- 

cond Table, or the duty we owe to our neighbour z 


and the nature and extent of them follow ſo imme- 


diately and eafily from the concluſions already eſta- 
bliſhed, that it would not at any time have been 
neceſſary to make any apology for enlarging upon 
them from this place; much leſs therefore at pre- 
ſent, when principles are adopted in regard to ſocial 
obligation totally un founded in themſelves, or rather 
founded in downright and unqualified Atheiſm ; of 
conſequence in their propagation would be produc- 
tive of all the miſchiefs of Anarchy, and in their 


eſtabliſhment productive of every the worſt evil, 


which can poſſibly afflict mankind, or reduce it to 
the very loweſt ſtate of degeneracy and brutality. 
For, under the dominion of Atheiſm and the 
ſole controul of the Leviathan,“ what ſhall prevent 
the confuſion of kinds (ſpoken of by the Apoſtle), 
the murders and adulteries of the night, the ſecret 
contrivances 'of the cloſet, and all thoſe dreadful 
evils, which may be committed in ſpite of the moſt 
active vigilance of the moſt active magiſtrates in 
the execution of mere human laws ? 
| In 
* Leviathan] a term introduced by Mr. Hobbs; and here ſignifying 


any popular government eſtabliſhed or conducted without regard to the 
Will and Sanctions of the Deity. 


| 
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In ſhort, have we not before our eyes in a neigh- 
bouring nation, a wonderful and ſtriking 'proof, that 
the expectation of ſuch effects from ſuch cauſes is 
by no means exaggerated ? 

Do we not ſee of late in all their publick aQs, 
their proclamations, and exultations, the very men- 
tion of God ſeduloufly left out, and all appeals to 
his Providence utterly diſcarded ? 

Do we not obſerve their Convention not only not 
ſhewing any Signs of deteſtation or diſguſt, not 
even attending in filent aſtoniſhment, but (hear it, 
O Heaven, and give Ear, O Earth!) giving marks. 
of approbation and applauſe, whilſt their nefarious 
Orators are traducing the Holy Names of God and 
his Son. | 

Do we not ſee in their divorces, their maſſacres, 
their devaſtations, their demolitions, the terrible 
but certain fruits of ſuch Principles ? 

How is it then, that, with the humanity, good 
ſenſe, ſeriouſneſs, and probity natural to Engliſh- 
men, many among us ſuem diſpoſed to deluge this 
Country in ſuch dreadful ſcenes and abominable 
doctrines? 

How is it, that they ſoffer their calmer reaſon 

and better judgement to be led aſtray by Gallic 

vanity, and philoſophical fanaticiſin ? | 
How 
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How is it, that they do not underſtand, or rather 


will not recollect, that civil Obligation ſtands pre- 
ciſely upon the ſame ground as Morality and Reli- 
gion, viz. the Will of God bimſelf ? 


For, either we owe our Origin in the firſt inſtance 
to an Eternal, Almighty, and Intelligent Being ; 
Or, we are the Offspring of unintelligent and unin- 
telligible Eternity; Or, of Chance, which in no 
inſtance within our memory or the memory of 
human records ever gave the molt diſtant analagical, 
much leſs real, proof of its being the probable'or even 


poſſible cauſe of ſuch a creation, 


In the Two latter Caſes, the Laws of Society 
could have no better ſauctions than thoſe of com- 
pulſion, cuſtom, or compact. Under ſuch Legiſla- 
tors as Eternity, Chance, and the Leviathan, it 


would be utterly in varn to talk of civil, moral, or 


religious obligation. Every thing would be juſt, 
every thing proper, every thing ſatisfatory, that 


could be done with impunity : Conſcience as well 
as God would be baniſhed out of the world; for 


what has Conſcience to do with, what has Conſci- 
ence to dread from Eternity or Chance: 

But, if it be certainly true, that there is a Conſci- 
ence in all men, and that it cannot in any the moſt 


abandoned or in any the moſt profligate inſtance be 


entirely 


| 
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entirely ſtifled; If it be true, that there is an Al- 
mighty God, an Allintelligent Legiſlator, the Au— 
thor of Univerſe, and of conſequence among other 
things the Creator of Conſcience ; Then 1s it equally 
true, that He muſt be the Ordainer of thoſe laws, by 
which Conſcience feels itſelf bound, and 2% which it 
feels itſelf in all caſes amenable. Then we ſhall find, 
that to be honeſt in our dealings, to do no violence, 
in ſhort to do good and to eſchew evil, are laws not 
only founded in the promotion of human happineſs, 
but by the very circumſtance: of their beneficent 
tendency apparently directed, and their obſervance 
unequivocally enjoined by the Author. and Contriver 
'of All Good. 

If we are the Offspring of a Deity, . of a Creator, 


who in and by his Omuipreſence preſides over and 


directs the works of his hands, then we muſt con- 
ſider the Laws of Society as a: part of thoſe Works, 


ordained by his will and fanctioned by his authority; 


Then we ſhall ſee clearly the reaſons, why they are 
ſo extremely ſimilar in their grounds, objects, ſub- 
jects, attachments, obligations, to thoſe ſubliſting be- 
tween a Parent anda Child ; Then the love of coun- 


try, the love of native ſoil and native cuſtoms, will 


appear in their true light. For it appears from the 
recorded formation of man, the ſucceſſion of human 
. genera. 
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generations, and from univerſal experience, that 
Man was born to be a ſocial as well as a religious 
Being ; That out of Society he could neither obtain 
exiſtence, nor the accommodations neceſſary to his 
continuance in it; That Society never exiſted in the 
world without ſome government or other; And that 
Obedience 1s the inſtinctive, natural, as well as moſt 
legitimate bulwark of Government: Therefore it 
follows, that Obedience to the exiſting Government 
is the Law of Human Nature collectively and indi- 
vidually conſidered; And is an A& of Religion, 


that is, An Act of obedience to God, the Author 


of that nature. . 
It is in fact a Law, to which all human beings rea- 
dily conform themſelves; And from which they 
never revolt, till ſophiſticated cauſes, or accidental 
circumſtances interrupt their propenſities. 

And it is, as might be expected, univerſal in its 
operation : and its obligations as well underſtood by 
the peaſant as the ſtateſman : A Precept it is obvious 
to the apprehenſion and eaſy in the obſervance : A 
Duty it is attended with preſent peace and future 


Happineſs, | 
Between the Extremes of petulant oppoſition and 

paſſive obedience there are ſuch an infinite variety of 

fituatious, that it is abfolutely impoſſible to define or 


limit 
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limit the point, where obedience may juſtly end and 
reſiſtance juſtly begin: But it may with confidence 
be aflerted, that there are no Governments, where 
the wanton inſults or wicked machinations of the 
People will not of neceſſity lead to freſh and unplea- 
ſant reſtraints upon their accuſtomed liberties. 

Our holy and celeftial Scriptures, as in every thing 
elſe, ſo in this, preſcribe, as might well be expected 
from a divine revelation, Rules of conduct the moſt 
excellent; and the moſt ſtrictly conformable to good 
ſenſe, ſound philoſophy, and univerſal experience. 

There, amongſt many other texts that might be 
adduced, it is aflerted, that the Powers that be are 
ordained of God: Therefore be ſubject to the higher 
Powers. Give tribute to whom tribute is due; cuſ- 
tom to whom cuſtom ; honor to whom honor. And 
to the obſervance of theſe duties our blefled Saviour 


himſelf was on all occaſions ſo anxiouſly attentive, 


that even more than once He put himſelf to the ex- 
pence of a miracle to comply with them; as in the 
inſtance of his paying tribute ou tof the mouth of the 
fiſh, in a caſe thought unjuſt, or at leaſt extremely 
queſtionable, by Peter and the other diſciples. With 
what punctuality did he execute the rites, and attend 
upon the ordinances of the Moſaic law ? With what 
compoſure and complacency did he reſigu himſelf to 

C the 
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the officers of juſtice, and the adminiſtrators of the 
expiring, but yet exiſting laws of his country? 
Shewing in all his actions a juſt exemplification of 
his precepts. 

Indeed, what particular Mode of Government will 
moſt conduce to human happineſs is neither in the 
old or new Scriptures any where decreed : The adop- 
tion 18 left by both to the power of habits and local 
circumſtances. And fo it in reaſon ought : For by 
that means, generally ſpeaking, the Genius of the 
Government will be ſuited to the genius, the wants, 
the ſituation of the People ; as growing out of them, 
and incorporated with them, : 

And for this very reaſon it is, that the People 
ſhould be extremely careful how they meddle, much 
more how they join themſelves with thoſe who are 
given to change. For in the moſt moderate attempts 
at reform, it ſhould be conſidered, that ſuch things as 
bear the appearance of, andare moſt declaimed againft 
as abufes, have probably 1n the firſt inſtance obtained 
their uſe, and continue to retain their practice from 
an utility not diſcernible but by their abolition. 

God willeth, that all men as religious beings ſhould 
be happy in the world to come; as ſocial beings, 
that they ſhould likewiſe be happy in this, and to 
that end live under governments likely to contribute 

_ - thereto. 
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thereto. Now it ſeems to be agreed on all hands, 
that the two Grand Objects of civil ſociety are Li- 
berty of perſon and Security of property ; where 
therefore any People are in a good degree poſſeſt of 
theſe, it will behove them, as a duty they owe to 
God, their Neighbour, and Themſelves ; as a duty 
they owe to the happineſs of the preſent and ſuc- 
ceeding Generations, to hearken with infinite caution 
to the infinuations of wicked, turbulent, or deſigu- 
ing men, when they are ſeeking about whom they 
may devour, by drawing them into the ſnares of 
their fooliſh devices and evil counſels. 

When Men of profligate characters, abandoned 
principles, and deſperate fortunes, are loud and cla- 
morous in the purſuit of Public Good, it can ſcarce- 
ly admit of a doubt but they have Public Miſchief 
in view, and the Hope of glutting their rapacious and 
inſatiable luſts with rapine or bloodſhed. 

To aſcertain what degrees of this liberty of per- 
| ſon and ſecurity of property men may want or ſuffer 
themſelves to be deprived of, and yet be perfectly hap- 
py, would require almoſt as many ſeveral diſcuſſions 
as there are different governments and different na— 
tions in the world. Afloc;iicd Tribes muſt conſider 
this matter each for themſclves. And it would be 
juſt as abſurd for One Nation to impoſe its notions 
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of civil happineſs and ſubordination upon Another, 
as to inſiſt upon ſeeing the fruits of the Torrid Zone 
planted and cultivated amidſt the rocks and ſnows of 
Siberia. 

It cannot however be denied, or even diſſembled, 
that under ſome Governments men do not ſeem to 
enjoy that degree either of liberty or property neceſ- 


ſary to their happineſs as ſubjects, or their improve— 


ment as men. 
Yet to a Bye-ſtander doubtleſs their afflictions ap- 
pear more deplorable, and their enjoyments leſs both: 
in quality and degree, than is in reality the caſe ; 
Human Nature is extremely verſatile, it is wonderful- 
ly ingenious in extracting the utmoſt good from given 
circumſtances: in lamenting therefore the misfor- 
tunes of diſtant and unknown people, in pitying 
their condition, in lending an humane and gentle 
hand towards mitigating their ſufferings, and deliver- 
ing them from the yoke of bondage, we cannot be 
allowed to go thoſe lengths, which have juſtly 
brought down upon our neighbouring Nation the re- 
proaches and reſentments of the whole European 


World. 


In the mean time, amidſt this wreck of principle 


and widely extended ſtorm of political ſentiment, it 


ſhould at leaſt be our great conſolation, it ſhould be 
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our particular cauſe of rejoicing, that by the eſpecial 
favor of Providence we live under a Conſtitution in all 
its parts fo happily adjuſted, that ample proviſion is 
made for the admiſſion of all thoſe differences of rank, 
which will of neceſſity take place in human affairs; 
and at the ſame time for preventing thoſe differences 
from becoming tyrannous, hateful, or excluſive. 

We have therefore moſt ſincerely to beg of God to 
continue us in the poſſeſſion of a Conſtitution, which 
in 1ts principles at leaſt ſeems to be at the ſummit of 
political perfection. And with regard to any little 


imperfections, which the hand of miſchief may point 


out in it, let it be remembered, that the moſt per- 
fect conſtitutions, conſtitutions formed by angels, 
nay formed by the immediate hand of God himſelf, 
would not under the management of human beings 
remain long in that ſtate of perfection. The folly, 
the miſery of it is, that in political inſtitutions and 
adminiſtrations, the moſt imperfe& perhaps of intel- 
lectual beings expect perfection. | 

But let Us be wiſe enough to refrain from this fol- 
ly, and not be perſuaded to barter our ſterling liber— 
ty, ſecurity, and proſperity, for the poor chance of 
advantages diſtant, poſſible, and untried; with the 
certainty of encountering real dangers and dreadful 
calamities: Let us not quit the reality for ſomething 
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% 


perhaps worſe than the ſhadow : Let us be content 
with our glorious Conſtitution, as it was in its great 
and leading CharaQteriſtics, digeſted, ſettled, and or- 
dered by the wiſeſt heads and loundeſt hearts that 
this nation ever boaſted of; at a time too when 
Learning was not trippery, nor Patriotiſm pretence. 

Let us be content with a Government, or the Ex- 
ecutive Part of that conſtitution, where the hard 
hand of capricious Power neither 1s, nor can be, felt 
with impunity ; where every one reaps the fruits of 
his own labour, when, and in whattoever place he 
pleaſes ; where every one fits ſafe under the thadow 
of his own fig-tree ; where the highelt poſts of ho- 


nor, dignity, and conſequence, are attainable by ary 


Individual, who has ſufficient opportunity to make 
his abilities ſerviceable and conſpicuous enough to 
deſerve ſuch diſtiuction: Where the well compacted 
Fabric of ſocial Union 1s looked up to with emula- 
tion by an admiring world; where no Riglits are 
ſurrendered, but ſuch as in the uſe would be detri- 


mental to others, and in conſequence ultimately ſo 


to the Exerciſer ; where improvements are adopted, 
and grievances corrected by the ſkilful and lenient 
hand of Experience. 


In ſuch circumſtances, refrattorineſs, contumacy, 
murmurs, diſobedience, petulance, what are they 


but. 
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but the iſſue of a reſtleſs and purturbed Spirit, of a 
Mind. unprincipled, untutored ; unacquainted with 
the condition of its own nature, and the bleſſings it 
enjoys under no other human controul than reſtraints 
in themielves ablolutely nucceflary ; impoſed and en- 
forced by fixed, mil, and equal laws. | 

Great and grievous Abults way call for great 
Changes ; But when things are already Well, when 
the Mountains rejoice and the Valhes ſmile, when 
Plenty pours from her horn unexampled abundance, 
when None have reaſon to repine but the Unconnec- 
ted with the effects of Commerce, what wiſe or good 
man, what conſcientious Chriſtian, would engage in 
the horrors and havoc of political convulſion, to ob- 
tain uncertain and imaginary improvements, or ex- 
tremely* queſtionable alterations? 

In all large ſocieties ſome muſt rule, and ſome muſt 
obey ; fome muſt be high, and ſome mult be low; 
ſome mult be governors, and fome muſt be governed, 
A State of Nature in its uſual acceptation, however 
logical it may be to have recourſe to ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion for the better aſcertainment of civil and political 
diſquiſitions, never did, nor ever could, exiſt : There- 
fore all inferences drawn from ſuch a ſuppoſition 
ſhould have the real, as well as ſuppofititious ſtate 


of the caſe conſtantly in view. 
But 


* See the Appendix. 
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But allowing for a moment that it could exiſt, 
there would be found in it No rights of perſon, None 
of property. Women, Children, the Infirm, the 
Weak, the Old, muſt of neceſſity be the Slaves of, 
or dependent upon, the Strong and Robuſt; and 
even the Strong, like beaſts of prey, would hold their 
violent and comfortleſs rights upon no better tenure 
than the wretched and precarious chance of not 
meeting with Human Savages ſtronger than them- 
ſelves. 

It is in organized ſociety alone, if any where, that 
men are born with equal rights to unequal things. 
But, even there, they muſt quietly ſubmit to the 
condition of their nature, and patiently acknow- 
ledge, that by the deſign of their Creator they can 
be entitled to no greater privileges or advantages than 
their abilities, natural or acquired, warrant them to 
expect. Fer he? | 

As therefore Organized Society is of the very eſſence 
of human happineſs, nay even of human exiſtence, 
ſo Diſtinctions and Ranks in ſociety muſt to the end 
of time be as various and as different as is the variety 
and difference of the mental or corporeal powers of 
men; as is the variety and difference of their various 
conſtitutions, tempers, inclinations, application, pur- 
ſuits, prejudices, and education. 


There 
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There can be None fo abſurd, None ſo ignorant, 
as ſeriouſly to imagine that ſloth, extravagance, ſtu- 
pidity, or exceſs, ought to live upon the fruits of 
induſtry, ingenuity, ſobriety, and temperance; or 
that weakneſs and honeſty ſhould be trampled upon 
by violence and craft. 

Now from univerſal and unqueſtionable expe- 
rience it is manifeſt, that induſtry, economy, in- 
genuity, and the protection of Society, are the ori- 
ginal cauſes of riches, ſplendor and influence ; and 
therefore of all thoſe diſtinctions and ranks, which 
take place among mankind. But, notwithſtanding 
theſe apparent diſtinctions, it is wiſely ordered by an 
all gracious and all directing Providence, that the 
happineſs attached to theſe reſpective Situations is ab- 
ſolutely upon a level. God never did, never could 
deſign, that the honeſt, the induſtrious, the cecono- 
- mical in the lower ranks of life ſhould be 1n reality 
leſs happy than the opulent and noble. 

With the Idle, the Vicious, the Thoughtleſs and 
the Prodigal this Argument has nothing to do; They 
are in all degrees and in all ſituations miſerable : 
therefore to their own miſery let us leave them, in 
order to obſerve in Concluſion; that the True Hap- 
pineſs of man was not intended to ſpring from the 


mere gratification of the ſenſual appetites, nor from 
! | | the 
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| ll the abundance of riches and honors : For, being 
a rational and immortal Being, hoping by- death to 
| ſhake off his incumbrances, and to have his earthly 
clothing purified and refined, He muſt look for 
happineſs, even here, ſuited to his nature; muſt 
17:8 endeavour to have his will in due ſubjection to his 
| | | reaſon, muſt do his duty in the Station aſſigued him 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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by Providence, and be content with food convenient 
for him. In effecting theſe duties, thoſe in humbler 
Stations have greatly the advantage over thoſe in 
high; their temptations are fewer, their paſſions 
60 leſs violent, their appetites leſs palled. All muſt 
* cat to the ſatisfying appetite, the Rich can do no 
more. The Lower Ranks enjoy in common with 
the Exalted all the endearments of domeſtie chari- 
ties, and ſend out their children into the world with 
much greater eaſe and much better proſpects of re- 
lative ſucceſs. The Generality muſt earn their 
bread by the ſweat of their brow ; it is the Condition 
impoſed by God upon the Sons of Adam: And 
happy are they, who labour under the neceflity : It 
is the cauſe of activity and diverſity,” of freedom from 
de{pondency, anxiety and Want; it is the cauſe of 
health, chearfulneſs, and vigor. How great, how 
afflicting the Evils are, which the Want of this neceſ- 
ſity creates, the Opulent know but too intimately, 
| I had 
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I had almoſt ſaid too ſeverely, If Taxes be heavy 
and Proviſions dear, the advance of wages to the 
Labourer, the Mechanic, and Manufacturer are now 
in full proportion to thoſe pretended and miſrepre- 
ſented grievances, to all thoſe topics of exaggerated 
reproach and declamation in the mouths of the 
drunkard and the {luggard. A generous and confide- 
rate Nation can make ample, can make noble pro- 
viſion, for the ſupport of the Sick and Needy in their 
diſtreſs ; but it looks with indignation on the claims 
of Thoſe, who expect to earn in three days enough to 
ſupport them in idleneſs, extravagance, and debau- 
chery through the other four: It ſees Such Patriots 
aiming at rapine, not at reform; at confuſion, not at 
legitimate government, under any form, or under 
any order; cf + 

But had mankind always continued as equal in 
outward circumſta ces and fortune as they are by 
birth, how could it have been determined who 
ſhould rule and who ſhould obey ? would it not have 
been matter of eternal conteſt ? Happily, as it is, 
the poor (wholly taken up with and engaged in the 
ſupport of themſelves and families; and conſcious 
of their accidental inabilities for ſuch purpoſes) 
without a grudge, moſt willingly reſign the admi- 
niſtratiow of their common concerns into the hands 
of Thoſe, whoſe ample proviſion for the wants of 
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the body leaves them at full liberty to improve their 
faculties and knowledge; and, in conſequence, to 
cultivate and promote the general intereſts of Society 
and Religion. 

And Who in times of publick exigence, in times 
of partial ſcarcity and diſtreſs, could adminiſter 
ade quate relief to the ſufferings of their fellow c rea- 
tures, or in anywiſe prevent the diſaſtrous conſe- 
quences, of national calamities? Not Thoſe, who 
earn their bread by the ſweat of their brow. 

Or Who could give their time and attention to 
works of public utility, to the inſtitution of bene- 
ficent charities for the relief of indigence and miſery ? 
Not Thoſe, who rife up early and late take reſt to 
provide the bread of carefulneſs: But whoſe Hands 
the Lord hath already proſpered ; whoſe Garners he 
hath already filled with Corn; whoſe Oxen are ſtrong 
to labour; who count their Thouſands and their Ten 
thouſands 1 in the ſtreets. | 

The Time would fail me to enumerate all the bleſ- 
ſings, which the lower Orders of this kingdom poſſeſs 
and the numerous* cauſes they have to be quiet and 
mind their own buſineſs, It would likewiſe fail me 


ſhould 


Theſe Cauſes are enumerated in a very ample and ſatisfactory manner 
by ARCHDEACON PALEY in his REASONS FOR CONTENTMENTe 
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ſhould I attempt to diſplay the judicious+ Arrange- 
ment of the three conſtituted Powers of the State : 
Or the Stability, Moderat on, and Utility thence re- 
ſulting. Happy, abundantly happy are We above all 
people on the Earth, could we but bring ourſelves 
to think ſoberly and properly upon the ſubject. But 
we ſeem ſurfeited with happineſs; and ready, like 
children, to throw the Gifts beſtowed upon us by the 
bountiful hand of Providence in the very face of 
the Giver ! 


+ A ſtriking and intereſting Epitome of this Arrangement will be 
found in Biſhop Horſley's Sermon, on January zoth, 1793. P. 18-—2x 


END OF THE SERMON- 


AN 


APPENDIX, 


ADDRESSED TO THE CONSIDERATION OF 


; Modern State-Reformers. 


ben clamour has for ſome time paſt been raiſed on the ſubject 

of a Reform 1n the Repreſentation of the Commons of this Coun- 
try, whether for the Purpoſe of really effecting a juſt reform in that 
Inſtance, or for the total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, will perhaps 
admit of a queſtion. 


But if the Promoters of it be as ſerious, as honeſt, as moderate, as 


they would perſuade us to be the caſe, the few following Obſervations 
may be worth their attention, 


Repreſentation, in the uſual acceptation of the word, of numbers 
beyond moderate limits, is a thing impoſſible. The Seven or Eight 
Hundred Souls compoſing the National Convention of France no more 
repreſent the 'Twenty-five Millions of that Country, than they do Thoſe 
of the Whole Earth. And notwithſtanding all the talk, and all the 
parade, and all the pretence to the contrary, the Members of it in ge- 
neral have obtained their Seats by the corrupt influence, by the direful 
operations of violence and fear ; inſomuch, that perhaps it is not going 
too far to ſay, that not more than a Twentieth Part of the Whole Com- 
munity had, or dared to have, any effective or conſcientious ſhare in 
their election. | 


But 
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But though Repreſentation in this ſenſe is a mere Chimera, held out 
occaſionally to affright the Adminiſtration of this Kingdom by leading 
the People into error; yet it is of the utmoſt conſequence to the Liberties 
of this Country, that there ſhould be a Competent Number of Men 
ſelected periodically from the general Maſs for the purpoſes of Advice, 
of Information, of Correction, of Superintendance, and Legiſlation. 


Whether this Selection is effected in the beſt method poſſible, I will 
not take upon me to aftirm ; but this I will venture to ſay, that I never 
yet ſaw a Scheme of Alteration propoſed, that did not, in my apprehen- 
ſion, throw too preponderating a Weight either into the ſcale of ariſto- 
cratical influence, or democratical corruption. 


The oppoſite Facts and Circumſtances, ſtill freſh in memory, attending 
the overthrow of Lord North's Adminiſtration, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the preſent Miniſter, demonſtrate, that the Energies of the Houle of 
Commons, with all its imputed imperfections upon its head, are equal 
to the Exigencies of Occaſion, and the well founded Expectations of the 
People. 


The ſober and conſiderate Part of the Community do not wiſh, in- 
deed would be very much alarmed, to ſee that Houſe liable to be toſſed 
to and fro by every guſt of paſſion, which occaſionally ſeizes the minds 
of the Intereſted or Uninformed. It expects from it the firmneſs and 
deliberation of good ſenſe, as well as conſtitutional integrity. 


Experience then ſhewing, that the Con«lition of that Houſe is ſufficient 
for the purpoſes of General Good, and the preſervation of General 
Liberty (the grand, the ſole Objects of its exiſtence) ſhould not eſpecial 
care be taken, how any Amendments in it are attempted at all; and, 


particularly, that Such amendments ſhould not fall into the rude hands 
of the unthinking Multitude or vain Empyrics ? 


THE END. 
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